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THE COLOR SCHEME OF A ROOM, 




A TALK WITH MRS. T. AT. WHEELER, WHO STATES HER 
PRINCIPLES ON THE SUBJECT. 

NE of the curious instances of 
thoughtlessness lamentably com- 
mon in much of the building of 
the past," Mrs. T. M. Wheeler 
remarked to a writer for The Art 
Amateur, " is the calm disposition 
of solid brick walls framing in long 
halls and passage-ways toward 
the east and south, while the living-rooms open west and 
north. In cities, circumstances frequently compel such 
an untoward arrangement, and the only thing to do is 
to make the best of it, and as far as possible delude the 
eye into believing that it really is enjoying all the ad- 
vantage that nature stands ready to give. 

"This, in the first place, is light. At a breakfast-table 
in an east room we may fitly pay our devotions to the 
rising sun. But if the altar is reared in a north or 
west room, a very respectable illusion may be created 
by hanging the windows with thin yellow silk curtains." 

" Some one comments on the French aspect given to 
New York City by the rather general draping of sashes 
with thin white curtains ?" 

" That is true so far as the pavement is concerned, and 
indicates our regard for the feelings of others — which is 
a more polite way of phrasing than to say our regard for 
appearances. But, while white curtains may be the most 
agreeable and appropriate, they may also be the most 
inappropriate. With colored curtains we may in a 
measure create our own climate and time of day. Thus, 
as I have said, in a morning-room looking away from 
the sun, with yellow curtains draping the sash we can 
create the illusion of the rising sun. Should the living- 
room have an eastern outlook thin silk curtains of red 
will give an agreeable sensation of sunset. 

" On the other hand, if. an eastern room have too fierce 
a light for its occupants, thin blue or green silk curtains 
will give it proper moderation. The first thing to be 
determined is the intention of the room. Afterward a 
few yards of diaphanous silk will enforce it. This should 
be merely a matter of draping, not of ornament or ele- 
gance. That remains for the other hangings." 

" Does not this limit the sash draping to a few simple 
tints ?." 

" By no means. Red, yellow, blue and green are easy 
terms, implying infinite variation. The variation of tint 
may be determined by other considerations. For example, 
in an east room there is a stand or shelf of flowers by 
the window. In such a case thin curtains of whitish 
green silk convey a pleasing sense of foliage to the top 
of the window. 

" Or suppose your neighbor presents to your view an 
ugly wall, or the side of his house painted some painful 
color. It is then possible, by a judicious selection of 
tint, to modify its unsightliness or to produce a resultant 
tint which may be far from disagreeable." 

" Such curtains are not necessarily a plain tint ?" 

" By no means. A design is often an addition, but it 
should not be too conspicuous. It is always safe Lo have 
the design repeated in a darker tint of the same color. 
But on no account should these slight and subordinate 
curtains interfere with the general color scheme of the 
room." 

" What is the determining principle there ?" 

" Primarily, some individual predilection or fashion. 
Whatever it may be we who carry it out must have some 
fixed starting-point. -At present nine persons out of ten 
who want a color scheme for a drawing-room ask to have 
it pink or blue. There is but one course then. The 
room must be French. My advice to them is to choose 
other colors, unless there are other rooms for service so 
that they can afford to close the drawing-room on ordi- 
nary occasions, or unless they intend to give frequent 
evening entertainments. A French room is at once too 
cold, too delicate and too fine, for ordinary use." 

"Given a fixed point, how would you develop a color 
scheme?" 



" Suppose we take a library, which will be also, in a 
measure, a living-room. I ask is there any one thing you 
intend having in the library. A blue sofa? Very well ; 
the walls in that case must be blue or red. Let us sup- 
pose red — a warm red — that is, a red in which there is 
yellow ochre, such as is found in Indian and Damascus 
reds, and, by the way, the tint may run so light that it will 
be even an orange yellow. 

" Always oppose carpet and walls. To give a sense 
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of thought in a room, there must be two colors, and to 
avoid a sense of monotony ring the changes on these 
colors. Otherwise, the room will seem bare, bald, and 
fail to satisfy that color sense of which I hope we are all 
by degrees beginning to have something." 
" Then, I take it, the carpet will be blue ?" 
" Yes, or the rugs, with blue predominating in the 
colors, and admitting an echo of the reds. If a carpet 
is chosen I would have it in two shades of blue." 
" Do you regard the curtains as part of the wall ?" 



"By all means. The curtains should share the wall 
color. The sense of continuity is pleasing, and gives an 
agreeable. air of spaciousness. But let the details be 
well considered. The heavy inside curtains should be 
darker in tint than the wall, and the thin curtains lighter- 
in tint. If the walls are painted, or are hung with ingrain 
paper — briefly, if the walls are covered with a plain tint — 
the curtains should be brocaded, or, at least, show some 
design. If the walls exhibit a design, then the curtains 
should be plain. All this slight differentiation, while car- 
rying out the main scheme, forbids the thought of im- 
poverished resources — a thought which often occurs 
even when the salient features of a decoration are really 
commendable." 

" Does this continuous wall surface extend to the ceil- 
ing?" 

" Yes, in its main feature — color. But here is another 
opportunity for evading any possible monotony. If the 
wall surface is plain, indicate a frieze, and, if possible, 
make the tops of the doors and window part of the 
scheme. If, as is sometimes the case, the frames of the 
window are carried to the ceiling, I would carry out this 
feeling of a continuous band in the frieze by stained 
glass repeating the tints. In fact, in many modern houses 
ventilating panes of stained glass are arranged in this 
manner in the upper part of the windows." 

" Does wall tint end when it touches the ceiling ?" 

"By all means. The ceiling repeats the note of the 
carpet, but in lighter tints. Thus, as we have deep rich 
blues on the floor, the ceiling should be in light blue. If 
we had red carpets I would advise that the ceiling be in 
cream. In general it may be laid down as a rule that 
when two natural harmonious tints are used, that carpet 
and ceiling, wall and window, portieres and furniture 
should echo each other." 

"We come back to our starting-point, the blue sofa?" 

" Yes, the- portieres should repeat the tint of the sofa, 
and we will say with an added tracery of red. It may be 
possible to find and use the same material that covers 
the blue sofa. If it is brocaded the design may be made 
more apparent by outlining with red. 

" As for the furniture, the bulk of it should be of one 
color ; in this case it will follow the precedent set by the 
blue sofa. But that ever-haunting monotony should be 
guarded against by the introduction of several pieces of 
the opposing color. Now, as for anything additional I 
think it may be safely left to the individual preference, 
which can scarcely go wrong without the incongruity 
being at once perceived." 



AN EVERY- DA Y MUSIC-ROOM. 



A New York correspondent asks for suggestions for 
the decoration of a long, sunny, double drawing-room, 
in a small house, which he wants to use for a music- 
room where there are to be two grand Steinway pianos. 
He wants to have polished floors, and the furniture and 
wood-work mainly in white and gold ; but all this is " not 
to be expensive," and the room is also to be used as a 
reception-room. In view of these limitations, we cer- 
tainly cannot advise the light and delicate scheme of 
color our correspondent suggests, for that is only com- 
patible with delicate brocaded silks, splendid mirrors, 
much rich gilding, and dainty, highly-finished cabinet 
work — in fact, all that goes to make up the luxurious and 
formal style of the Louis Quinze or the Louis Seize 
period. A polished wood floor is not beyond the reach 
of a moderate purse, and is certainly desirable in a room 
where acoustic properties are of the first importance. 
Each piano should stand on a rug of its own, which 
should connect the color of the instrument with the 
floor. This would be necessary whatever style of decora- 
tion might be adopted. The grand piano is at best a 
cumbrous piece of furniture, and its aggressively ugly 
form has to be carefully considered in determining the 
artistic arrangement of a room of which it is to be a 
feature. In a white and gold room it is impossible to 
make it keep its place in the general color scheme, al- 
though something might be done by draping the end of 



